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the positions they held beleaguered. They fought fiercely
with well-equipped forces whose fighting morale was at a
white heat.
Meanwhile the position of Chentafa had succumbed, with
a tragic ending. For days and nights the garrison had re-
sisted the attacks of a considerable force of the enemy.
Seventeen of the defenders fell on one day alone. Chentafa
lacked food and water and had only two case of ammuni-
tion. The foe refused to desist from the attack, and there was
no hope of rescue. The commanding officer of the position.
Lieutenant Vicente San Jose, was a man of extraordinary
courage, who knew no surrender. He lacked equipment,
and gradually, defenders. In his agony and the stubbornness
of his resistance he determined on a plan of desperation.
It was to set fire to the garrison. Before consummating his
plan, he invited any of its defenders who so desired, to leave
the position and flee. A little later Chentafa was burning,
a gigantic pyre in which its defenders were destroyed. When
the Moors entered the position, they found nothing but
charred corpses amid a pile of smouldering ashes.
There was no end in sight to those fierce struggles borne
by the Spanish columns, led by the best generals of the
Spanish army, through ravines and over precipitous trails,
under a torrid, asphyxiating, and enervating sun. Battles
that were made more painful by the torrential floods
that invaded the terrain, obstructing the roads and making
natural trenches for the Moor.
Those feverish delays, those thickets, those solitudes, that
abysmal emptiness, were filled with the anguished cries of
the beleaguered positions, thirsty and delirious; voices of
distress that the heart received, even though the ears heard
them not. Drawn on by them went Franco with his Banners,
with the intention of reaching them all, or at least of letting
them know that they were not forsaken.